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She President's Page 


Thomas Emerson Proctor, 1874-1949, became the purchaser of 
the Bradstreet Farm in Topsfield, an ancient farmhouse set upon a 
glacial drumlin above the Ipswich River and Wenham Swamp. 
Thereafter he bought adjacent farms, woodland, and the weoded 
islands lying in the swamp. He hired a trained forester, whom he 
kept as resident on the property, and began to plant a distinguished 
arboretum containing some three thousand species of trees and 
shrubs — all in excellent condition. This included a remarkable 
planting of rhododendrons around an artificial pond. The place is 
a joy to arborists and botanists, and it is a famous haunt of birds 
both in its marshes and in its woodland. 


Mr. Proctor died 21 March, 1949. The trustees wish to close the 
estate before further land taxes are incurred and accordingly made 
us a price of $50,000 for all that part of the property especially 
interesting to lovers of birds and trees. The Massachusetts Audubon 
Society has voted to accept this offer because of the very special 
quality of the landscape and the excellent condition of the three 
buildings on the place, which are well adapted to forming head- 
quarters for a distinguished Sanctuary. 


We have strained our resources to raise the capital and hope 
that those who would be reluctant to see so magnificent a property 
cut into small holdings will help. Are you such an one? We shall be 
grateful. Contributions may be sent to C. Russell Mason, Executive 
Director, 155 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


(bat eabedt 
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Audubon’s Threshold Years 


By Georce Dock, Jr. 


Illustrations by Raymond J. Middleton, Jr. 


With Corsican foresight Bona- 
parte was building up his Grande 
Armée in those first years of the 
nineteenth century against the ap- 
proaching manpower needs that 
Austerlitz, the Peninsula, and the 
wild Russian venture would bring 
upon him. John James Audubon, 
son of a wealthy retired sea captain 
of the Vendée, was fortunate. He 
was among the few French youths 
of his generation who were released 
from that conscription. At the age 
of eighteen he came to America, 
and in the spring of 1804 he ar- 
rived at Mill Grove, near Valley 
Forge in Pennsylvania, to live on 
a 284-acre estate that his father had 
bought some fifteen years earlier. 
He was not the only gainer by the 
transaction that traded his military 

Mill Grove in 1950 servitude for the lonely wilderness 
of America. 


Even today you may share the delight that young Audubon must have 
known at his first sight of those paternal acres on Perkiomen Creek, west of 
Norristown. As you reach the end of the main road, there is a pair of ivy- 
covered stone gateposts ahead. Through them you turn left into a lane that 
leads through bordering hedges and orchard trees. Around you is a pleasant 
countryside of rolling wooded hills, farms and suburban homes that may 
remind you of Concord or Sudbury or Canton. 


After a quarter mile along the lane, the ground slopes suddenly down, and 
a beautiful brown sandstone house leaps into view among ancient walnuts 
and maples on a great sweep of lawn. This is Mill Grove, commanding a 
royal landscape where the bluff slides down to the Perkiomen. There has been 
little change in the scenery and in the three-storied house and great square 
stone stable in the century and a half since Audubon enjoyed that lovely pros- 
pect for the first time. 


When he arrived there, Audubon could speak only a few English words. 
His interest was not greatly stirred by the possibilities of Mill Grove’s lead 
mine, which had fed bullets to American Revolutionists, nor by the cultiva- 
tion of its fertile acres. His passion from the start was to explore the near-by 
forests — to fish and hunt and ride — and to watch, collect, and paint the 
strange birds he discovered in this alien land. He may have been considered 
a bit eccentric by the English, American, and German neighbors who labored 
their farms around him. 
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The struggle with a new language, and perhaps the Anglophobia of 
Frenchmen in those days, made Audubon slow to take part in the social life 
of the region. It was not until autumn that he met one of his closest neighbors. 
That was William Bakewell, an Englishman who had bought the adjoining 
Fatland Ford property that same year, and whose wife had just died, at the 
age of thirty-nine, leaving him with four growing children. And even that 
meeting was a chance woodland encounter when they both were hunting 
Grouse. 

“A most excellent man,” Audubon later said of Mr. Bakewell, “a great 
shot, and possessed of extraordinary learning — aye, far beyond my com- 
prehension.” But it was not the owner of Fatland Ford who greeted Audubon 
when he called a few days later to pay a courtesy visit, of which he wrote 
long afterward: 

“Well do I recall the morning, and may I never forget it, when for the 
first time I entered Mr. Bakewell’s dwelling. It happened that he was absent 
from home, and I was shown into a parlor where only one young lady was 
snugly seated at her work by the fire . . . There I sat, my gaze riveted, as it 
were, on the young girl before me who, half working, half talking. essayed 
to make the time pleasant for me.” 


She was Lucy Bakewell. Four years later she became Audubon’s wife, and 
the guiding star of courage, encouragement, faith, and loyalty to him through 
all the remaining forty-three years of his life. Lucy was “the one to recog- 
nize and call forth the best that was in him.” From the first day he saw her, 
he found new zest in the life about Mill Grove, in dancing and skating parties, 
and in mastering the language the Bakewells spoke. 

Just what impression this strange young Frenchman made upon people 
who knew him in those threshold American years is perhaps best given by 
his future brother-in-law, William G. Bakewell, who wrote in 1806: 

“On entering his room I was astonished and delighted to find that it had 
been turned into a museum. The walls were festooned with all kinds of birds’ 
eggs, carefully blown out and strung on a thread. The chimney-piece was 
covered with stuffed squirrels, raccoons and opossums and the shelves were 
likewise crowded with specimens . . . Many paintings were arrayed on the 
walls, chiefly of birds. He had great skill in stuffing and preserving animals 
of all sorts. 

“He also had a trick in training dogs to perfection, of which his famous 
dog, Zephyr, was a wonderful example. He was an admirable marksman, an 
expert swimmer, a clever rider, possessed of great activity, prodigious 
strength, and was notable for the elegance of his figure and the beauty of his 
features. Besides other accomplishments he was musical, a good fencer, 
danced well, and had some legerdemain tricks.” 


While it might be hard to ask for a wider range of versatility than that 
in a man barely twenty-one, Audubon even then revealed promise as a 
painter — “self-nursed, self-ripened and self-tutored.” 


One of Audubon’s many narrow escapes from death occurred on a winter 
evening at Mill Grove, after a day of duck-shooting. As he was skating home 
with his companions, he abruptly vanished through a hole in the ice. He was 
carried downstream beneath the ice, choking and about to drown, when he 
happened to come up at another air hole. His friends carried him ashore 
and threw warm clothing around him, but he developed pneumonia from 
exposure and it was two months before he recovered. 
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“MILLGROVE MILLS IN 1818” 
From left to right, the Lead Mine Smelter, “‘“Audubon House” and Barn, 
the Miller’s House, and the Grist and Saw Mill, across Perkiomen Creek. 


COURTESY MONTGOMERY COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Although Audubon actually spent less than two years of his life all told 
at Mill Grove, the place was vital in its impacts upon his entire career. There 
were two major developments there, beyond his meeting Lucy Bakewell. It 
was there that he first hit upon the idea of writing a great work covering the 
descriptions and habits of all the birds of America. Twenty years later that 
notion took form in his Ornithological Biography, which Cuvier pronounced 
“the most gigantic biblical enterprise ever undertaken by a single individual.” 
Few people today among the tens of millions who know Audubon by his paint- 
ings have even heard of that vast, observant, and often thrilling literary con- 
tribution from his hand. 


It was during his Mill Grove days, too, that Audubon invented and worked 
out his ingenious technique of wiring his freshly collected specimens into 
natural positions, and setting them against a white board marked off in 
squares corresponding to those on his drawing board. A Kingfisher happened 
to be the initial test bird in this procedure, which enabled him to draw with 
great speed and accuracy and to reproduce his models in lifelike action, in 
flight and defense, in feeding and in ministering to their broods. Apart from 
his own gift of artistry, probably no other factor was to prove so useful to 
him in carrying out his great ultimate achievement in painting the Birds of 
America. 

Mill Grove was also the setting for America’s first bird-banding experi- 
ment, when Audubon in the spring of 1804 attached fine silver wires to the 
legs of several Phoebes. A year later he noted that two Phoebes nesting not 
far from that spot carried the rings he had given them. 


Barely a year after he had first come to Mill Grove, Audubon returned to 
France to settle with his austere sire the matter of his intention to marry 
Lucy Bakewell and to be rid of the French agent, Da Costa, whose misman- 
agement of the lead mine threatened disaster to the entire property. He 
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“Fatland Ford,” the home of Lucy Bakewell overlooking the Schuylkill 
opposite Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. 


COURTESY MONTGOMERY COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


remained at his father’s estate near Nantes for a year. In the early summer of 


1806, he came back to the Perkiomen for a few short months and then moved 
to New York City to learn something of mercantile operations in an importing 
firm owned by Benjamin Bakewell, an uncle of his fiancée. 


This was an unhappy period for him, yet only the first of many fore- 
doomed efforts to make his fortune, or even a scanty living, in commercial 
fields. He loathed the confinement of the Pearl Street countinghouse. His in- 
competence was incredible, even to the point where he once mailed an enve- 
lope carrying eight thousand dollars in currency without bothering to seal it. 

However, even in that depressing atmosphere he continued his work in 
painting and taxidermy, and the markets of the city supplied him with scores 
of waterfowl and shore birds for his brush. Yet it was not until seventeen 
years later, upon his first meeting with Charles Bonaparte in 1824, that Au- 
dubon at last grasped the real mission of his life, to paint all the birds of 
America in life-size and in their full color. By then he was thirty-nine, and 
nearly twenty American years of black failure, and even bankruptcy, lay 


behind him! 


In August, 1807, he and his partner, Ferdinand Rozier, scion of another 
wealthy Nantois family, left New York to establish a frontier trading post in 
Kentucky. After a brief stay at Mill Grove, they made their way to Louisville 
with their stock of merchandise. Audubon returned to Mill Grove a year later 
for his marriage, and took his wife back to Kentucky. Mill Grove was sold 
in 1811 to one Beates, who sold it in 1813 to Samuel Wetherill, one of whose 
descendants owns that beautiful estate today. Audubon himself returned to 
it only once after that, one day in 1824, and was hospitably received by its 
owner. The place, however, held its spell over him always. Toward the very 
end of his life he wrote, “Mill Grove was ever to me a blessed spot.” 
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Mill Grove, Audubon’s home on Perkiomen Creek near Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Audubon today is not forgotten in the lovely Pennsylvania hills where 
he first came to know the birds and forests of his adopted country. Mill Grove 
is now a veritable shrine of Audubon treasures, well guarded against vandals. 
Visitors are not permitted to enter the house itself, a private home. The near- 
by Norristown Audubon Society is among the more active local ornithological 
groups in America, with more than five hundred members. Among the city’s 
leading businessmen are several ardent students of Audubon’s life and col- 
lectors of his works. The Historical Society of Montgomery County for 
decades has been gathering information on Audubon’s life at Mill Grove and 
throughout his later years. The murals painted for the Montgomery County 
Court House in the autumn of 1950 include the youthful Audubon as he must 
often have stood in the woods at Mill Grove, with his fowling piece and a few 
birds he had just collected. 


Now a full century has rounded out since Audubon’s death. The eyes of 
the world are centered upon one of the great historic convulsions of civiliza- 
tion. A visit to Mill Grove brings us to a place of quiet beauty, unbelievably 
remote from the baize tables of Moscow, Peiping, and London, the earphones 
of Lake Success, and the stern immediate destinies of mankind. Yet there is 
inspiration for us still among those ancient stones along the Perkiomen 
stream in recalling the life of a man of great genius and greater courage who 
lived there once, and who took for his seal the words, “America My Country.” 
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Our Cover Illustration 


During 1951, this centennial year of Audubon’s death, we plan to use on 
our Bulletin covers reproductions of some typical examples of Audubon’s 
art in bird portraiture. The January issue showed the Ivory-billed Wood- 
pecker, which, in Audubon’s day, was a common bird throughout its range 
in the southern States but which is today reduced to a few pairs and doomed 
to almost certain early extinction. 


For this February issue, the month which includes Washington’s Birthday, 
it seems appropriate to use the American emblem, the Bald Eagle, whose 
young Audubon mistakenly thought was a different species from the adult, 
and he named it the “Bird of Washington” in tribute to the Father of His 
Country. 

Audubon’s Journal under date of November 23, 1820, bears this entry, 
from a location near Little Prairie on the Mississippi River: “I shot a Beauti- 
full White headed Eagle Falco leucocephalus . . . Returned to our Boats im- 
mediately and began My Drawings—it is a handsome Male.” November 25 he 
wrote, “I spent the whole day drawing my White headed Eagle,” and on the 
27th, “Finished my drawing of the White headed Eagle, having been 4 days 
at it — that Noble Bird weighed 81% lb.,” etc. The original painting showed 
the eagle feeding on the carcass of a Canada.Goose, but later Audubon made 
a copy of the eagle picture using a Mississippi catfish as prey instead of the 
goose. This plate is Number 31 of the elephant folio first edition of the Birds 
of America. 





An Appreciation 


We wish to express our deep appreciation to George Dock, Jr., of New 
York City, for “Audubon’s Threshold Years”; to Raymond J. Middleton, Sr., 
president of the Norristown (Penn.) Audubon Society for his fine co-opera- 
tion with Mr. Dock in securing data; to Raymond J. Middleton, Jr., for the 
illustrations used in this article; and to Miss Esther Heacock, of the Wyncote 
(Penn.) Bird Club for the color motion pictures of Mill Grove and Fatland 
Ford which she made for our film “Audubon’s America.” 

We also wish to express appreciation to the other bird photographers beside 
Miss Heacock who have contributed material for our film “Audubon’s Amer- 
ica,” including Alfred M. Bailey, Edward M. Brigham, Jr., Alfred O. Gross, 
the Heidenkamp Company, the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
the National Parks Service; and to our own members, Arthur W. Argue, 
Richard Borden, Robert L. Grayce, Hal H. Harrison, John B. May, Olin S. 
Pettingill, Jr., Alvah W. Sanborn, and John H. Storer, for their generous 
contributions of film material. It is through their co-operation that the suc- 
cess of this new lecture is assured. 

And this seems like a good time to thank our countless other contributors 
for the articles, field notes, book reviews, and illustrations which they have 
sent to the Bulletin in the past, and to those future contributors to whose 
offerings we look forward with confidence and grateful appreciation. In the 
conditions under which it is published, the Bulletin cannot pay for articles 
submitted, and the price we pay for illustrations hardly covers the cost of 
materials used. The high quality of the Bulletin is therefore entirely due to 
the generosity of our members and friends. 

THE Eprtors 
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The Henry Kinney Birdhouse 


By Epwin A. Mason 
Photographs by the Author 


It all began with an empty 
wooden starch box begged from his 
mother. From the starch box Henry 
E. Kinney built his first birdhouse. 
Down through the years he has 
built hundreds of them. Based on 
keen observation of the occupants 
of his birdhouses, the design kept 
changing. Eventually Mr. Kinney 
achieved a birdhouse of unconven- 
tional design which so well met the 
requirements of the birds of his 
neighborhood that he attained. on 
a small area, an estimated popula- 
tion of six hundred Tree Swallows. 

Tree Swallows and Bluebirds 
have long nested in natural cavities 
of various shapes such as they hap- 
pened to find in trees, but very frequently they have used abandoned wood- 
pecker holes as nesting sites. The conventional birdhouse came into being to 
augment the number of possible nesting sites, which grew smaller as mature 
forests containing many dead trees and trees past their prime disappeared 
as the lumberman’s ax and saw harvested forest trees before they reached 
these stages. The dimensions recommended for birdhouses are based on those 
of woodpecker holes that had been used by Bluebirds and Tree Swallows. 

Through the years we have worked on the assumption that the dimensions 
of certain woodpecker nest-holes were ideal for Tree Swallows and Bluebirds. 
and we knew they would use birdhouses built along those lines. When we 
stop to consider, actually the birds had little choice. What was offered them 
might not be their ideal by any means,. but, since that was all that was avail- 
able, they made the best of it. 

On his farm in the Tatnuck section of Worcester, Mr. Kinney built bird- 
houses during the winter days. When the birds returned in spring he was 
always ready with the old ones refurbished and some new ones to take care 
of the increase. The little hilly pasture in back of the house sprouted more 
and more ten- or twelve-foot poles, each with its light gray Kinney birdhouse 
at the top. Each spring fifteen to twenty-five per cent more birds came back, 
the population eventually building up to the population of about six hundred 
Tree Swallows previously mentioned, with several pairs of Bluebirds added 
for variety. At the peak, Mr. Kinney had out about one hundred boxes, and 
practically every one was occupied. As he walked among them, he could 
tell which ones were occupied during the early part of the season, as the males 
sat on the T-shaped perches which are an integral part of the design of the 
Kinney house. This concentration of occupied birdhouses, set at distances 
of fifteen to twenty feet apart, probably gives Mr. Kinney a record for the 


Henry E. Kinney and a 
“Kinney Tree Swallow Box.” 
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number of birds to the acre, because, added to the species already mentioned, 
the barn had an estimated population of three hundred Barn Swallows. with 
another one hundred Cliff Swallows living on the outside of the barn, and a 
few Chimney Swifts thrown in for good measure. Thus an acre to an acre 
and a half, Mr. Kinney states, had an estimated population of one thousand 
birds. 

Obviously a population such as this was drawing its insect food from the 
skies above a large tract of countryside. Under adverse weather conditions, it 
is most likely that the problem of finding sufficient food to support the adults 
and the growing young made long foraging trips necessary. Thus any time 
saved in the actual feeding of the nestlings was important. That is the reason 
for one of the most startling departures found in the Kinney birdhouse. 

Mr. Kinney observed that feeding adults lost a good deal of time feeding 
young in conventional boxes, owing to the fact that they usually had to enter 
the box. Even when the young were half-grown or more, only two at a time 
could thrust their heads out of the hole to be fed, and often only one. The 
young at this age rotate; as one gets his maw filled, he is replaced by another. 
But if the weather is such that the food supply is not easily found, and long 
periods of searching occur between feedings, weaker offspring find it difficult 
or impossible to get their turn at the entrance hole. Occasionally nestling 
mortality occurs under these conditions. 


Four holes grace the front of a 
Kinney birdhouse. Yes, four holes 
—three of them one inch in diame- 
ter, for the young to poke their 
heads out for feeding, and the fourth 


the main entrance for the adults, or 

to accommodate two young for feed- 

ing purposes. This last hole is some- 

what oval, being 114 inches hori- 

zontally and 1°< inches vertically. 

Explaining the reason for these di- 

mensions, Mr. Kinney called atten- 

tion to the flat body contours of the 

Tree Swallow as compared with the 

rounded ones of the Starling, which 

species obviously he wanted to ex- 

Part of the Kinney Swallow Colony. Clude from occupancy. The bottom, 

: : or floor, of the Kinney house has 

inside dimensions of 6%4 by 11 inches; a height of 5 inches is achieved at the 

rear: while the front is 714 inches high. A 4-inch porch roof hangs over the 

entrance holes, and this, combined with sidepieces, makes a sort of visor to 

give protection against driving rains. Mr. Kinney prefers one-half or three- 

fourths inch material for his boxes. A diagonal strip of wood nailed to the 

porch roof provides a place for sunning. A strip of wood beneath the holes on 

the outside makes a perch for the adults when they are feeding, while one on 

the inside provides a place for the young when they are being fed. Mr. Kinney 

is very positive about the direction the boxes should face. It is directly south- 
east, due east being second choice. 

The creator of the Kinney birdhouse was so sure of the superiority of his 

design over that customarily used that he readily supplied Arcadia Wildlife 

Sanctuary with two boxes for testing. Crossarms were nailed to two posts. 
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On one side was placed a Kinney house, on the other a regular house. The 
poles were erected in an open area facing south. In both instances Tree 
Swallows occupied the Kinney house, ignoring the regular bluebird-type house. 


Further tests of the Kinney house will be conducted at Arcadia Wildlife 
Sanctuary. Also, to make it possible for anybody able to wield a hammer to 
build a Kinney-type house, an attempt is under way to simplify the design, 
while retaining the features Mr. Kinney’s long years of experience and study 
have shown to be so important. 


The Kinney birdhouse seems to point up the fact that just because a certain 
thing has been made or done in a certain way since time immemorial. it is not 
necessarily being made or done in the most efficient or ideal manner. Cer- 
tainly it is desirable to examine carefully new methods and new ideas that hold 
promise of improvement over the old. Mr. Kinney is sure his houses bring 
off more young Tree Swallows than those of the usual type. Let’s give the 
Kinney birdhouse a chance to prove itself under a wide variety of conditions. 


Fifty - First Christmas Bird Counts 


The Provincetown and Cape Cod Christmas Census Counts this past year 
were made on the 30th and 3lst of December respectively. Twenty-three 
people made up the parties participating in one or both days afield, head- 
quarters being once again at the Wayside Inn at Chatham. Species totals for 
the two areas were fifty-five for Provincetown (which includes the townships 
of Truro and Wellfleet) and eighty-five for Cape Cod, which includes parts of 
Chatham, Brewster, Orleans, and Eastham. Those who remember the record 
count of a year ago in this same region will at once appreciate the difference 
as they compare the weather patterns of the two periods. A year ago condi- 
tions were mild after an almost completely open fall, while this season a 
strong freeze had closed many of the fresh-water ponds and driven most land 
bird stragglers south long before the day of the count, cutting down greatly 
the numbers both of species and of individuals. This was particularly ap- 
parent among the fresh-water ducks and land birds, the only exception worthy 
of note being the Myrtle Warbler, which was recorded in even greater num- 
bers than last year. Two Pacific Loons, eight Snow Geese, and a Sharp-tailed 
Sparrow provided the highlights of the Provincetown day’s count, while 
Barrow’s Golden-eye, Harlequin Duck, Lesser Yellow-legs. Mockingbird. 
3.280 Myrtle Warblers, three Seaside Sparrows, and twenty Field Sparrows 
were of particular interest on the Cape Cod Census. In regard to this latter, 
the day’s fine, better-than-average species total reflects the zeal and competence 
of observers in all parties afield, who faced thoroughly miserable storm condi- 
tions for the first half of the day with real aplomb and verve, thereby accom- 
plishing the two major objects of any such census, namely, (1) to make as 
accurate as possible a coverage of their territory and (2) to have a good 
time in the doing of it! 

Henry S. PARKER 


The censuses in Essex County were held this year the day before Christ- 
mas. In the early morning the roads were extremely slippery from the light 
snow which had fallen during the night. However, throughout the day the 
temperature rose to a maximum of about 50 degrees. Early in the afternoon 
a light rain, which steadily increased, began to fall. 
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As usual, at the end of the day both the Newburyport and Cape Ann groups 
met at the Parson Capen House in Topsfield, through the courtesy of Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmer P. Foye, to record the day’s lists. 

For the Cape Ann census, a total of sixty-three species and subspecies was 
recorded by the twenty-one observers who participated. Two new birds were 
recorded for this territory, the Arctic Loon and Sanderling. 

From the Newburyport region, sixty-four species and subspecies were 
recorded by the twenty-three observers. New for this area were the Western 
Palm Warbler and the Yellow-breasted Chat, which has been wintering at the 
feeding station of Mrs. Sidney F. Grover in Newburyport. 

In spite of the fact that the land birds were widely scattered and visibility 
was very poor, a combined total of eighty birds was recorded for the adjacent 
areas. 

D. C. ALEXANDER 





Audubon Field Trips 


Sunpay, Fepruary 18. South Shore to Manomet Point. Chartered bus 
will leave Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street, Boston at 8:15 A. M., re- 
turning to Audubon House at 7:00 P. M. Bring lunch. Fare and guide fee, 
$2.75. Fee for those using private cars and following bus, 75 cents. Reserva- 
tions should be made a week in advance. Cancellations cannot be accepted 
after noon on Friday, February 16. Leaders: Sibley Higginbotham. Dr. John 
B. May, Mrs. Arthur W. Argue. 

Sunpay, Marcu 18. To Westport, for land and water birds and spring 
migrants. Chartered bus will leave Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street, 


Boston, at 8:15 A. M., returning to Audubon House at 7:00 P. M. Bring lunch. 
Fare and guide fee, $3.50. Fee for those using private cars and following bus, 
75 cents. Reservations should be made a week in advance. Cancellations can- 
not be accepted after noon on Friday, March 16. Leaders: Henry M. Parker, 
and Mrs. Maurice C. Emery. 





Coming Events at the Berkshire Museum 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
FEBRUARY 
February through 28. Exhibition. Graphic Art in Sweden Today. 
February through 28. Exhibit: “Theatre, From Ritual to Broadway,” by Life 
Magazine. 
February through 28. Exhibition. Menaboni Prints. Lent by National Audubon 
Society. 
February through 28. Exhibit: Photographic Essay on the Woodchuck, by W. J. 
Schoonmaker, Albany, N. Y. 
February 1. 6:30 P. M. Covered Dish Supper of the Hoffmann Bird Club. 
February 7. 8:00 P. M. Camera Club: “Pictures as seen by a Photo Editor,” by 
Kingsley Fall. 
February 26, 27, 28. 8:00 P. M. Town Players. 


MARCH 

March 1 through 31. Exhibit: “From Sacred to Secular.” An exhibition of paintings 
from the Museum’s permanent collection. 

March 1. Art Exhibit: The Pittsfield Boys Club. 

March 12. — P. M. Illustrated Lecture: “Church Art,” by Stuart C. 

enry. 

March 27. 8:00 P. M. Lecture: Dr. Miriam Van Waters. Presented by the 

Berkshire Medical Association Auxiliary. 
Consult the Berkshire Eagle for announcements of the Little Cinema. 
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TICKETS NOW SELLING FOR 1951 LECTURE SERIES 


The AupuBon LecTURE SERIES 
for this year will open at New Eng- 
land Mutual Hall at 10:30 on Sat- 
urday morning, February 17, with 
Hal H. Harrison’s colored motion 
picture “Mystic IsL—E oF Mount 
Desert.” This is the exciting story 
of a naturalist-photographer’s ad- 
ventures in Maine’s Arcadia Na- 
tional Park on Mount Desert Island, 
showing the picturesque mountains, 
rugged coastal areas, and the beauti- 
ful islands of that famous region. 
Mr. Harrison tells the story of a 
lighthouse, discovers strange marine 
life, climbs an eighty-foot tree to 
band Bald Eagles, pictures lovely 

Anemone Cove, and records in colorful film a variety of birds and other forms 
of wildlife. This is a fast-moving program with much really fine material. 
Mr. Harrison’s experience and background promise lively entertainment for 
young and old alike. 

Alfred M. Bailey, Director of the Colorado Museum of Natural History, 

gives the first of the Audubon evening programs, on Monday, March 5, a 
eight o'clock. He will take us “Into CENTRAL AUSTRALIA” on a most interest- 
ing journey from the south coast of 
\ustralia into the desolate interior, 
and on this trip we shall see vast 
cattle stations, the MacDonnell 
Range, Standley’s Chasm, Palm 
Canyon, brightly colored Cockatoos, 
queer-looking Emus and Red Kan- 
garoos, and the primitive Bushmen. 
Dr. Bailey has worked on five con- 
tinents studying and photographing 
wildlife, and he is known alike for 
his superb motion pictures and for 
his knowledge of natural history. 
He has appeared for us several times 
in past years, and we eagerly antici- 
pate his return on March 5. 

Bert Harwell’s “Canapa VENTURE” is the second of our morning programs, 
presented March 17, at 10:30 A. M. Monday evening, March 26, will bring 
to us Arthur A. Allen with “NortH To Hupson Bay.” All of these programs in 
Boston will be in New England Mutual Hall, at 225 Clarendon Street. There 
will be other programs by each of these speakers throughout the State. Watch 
your local papers and circulars for announcements of dates. 

Tickets for the morning programs in Boston are sixty cents each, and for 
the evening programs, one dollar and twenty cents each, tax included in each 
case. They are available now at Aupuson House, 155 Newbury Street. 
Boston 16, and may be ordered by mail or by telephoning KEnmore 6-4895. 
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A Challenging Hour 

In a time of national crisis, the conservation of resources in every depart- 
ment of life is imperative. On its practice may depend the survival of an 
army or a people. It becomes the patriotic duty of every citizen to conserve, 
and an organization made up of a veritable army of conservation-minded 
individuals is a national asset beyond calculation. Our opportunity as a 
Society was never greater than today, for we are engaged, not only in instruct- 
ing youth in the underlying principles of conservation and restoration of 
resources essential to life — largely with a view to the future — but we are 
preparing adult groups to act in present emergencies. And as we thus con- 
tinue to implement the cause for which we stand, let us meet the challenge 
of the hour with renewed effort and zeal. In principle and practice, “Con- 
servation” is our watchword, and in that name we will set up our banners. 


We welcome the following new members at this time, and take this op- 


portunity to acknowledge the increased support of older members. 


Supporting Members 

Brewer, Thomas, Newton Highlands 
*Coolidge, Miss Rosamond, Cambridge 
Goethe, C. M., Sacramento, Calif. 
*Gove, Mrs. P. B., Warren 

Grout, John W., Nantucket 


Newton, Mrs. J. E., Litthe Compton, R. I. 


*Robinson, Mrs. J. Allan, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


*Sammet, G. Victor, Newton Center 
*Stoddard, E. V., Waterford, Conn. 


*Tracy, Miss Frances B., Kearsarge, N. H. 


Turpin, Charles, Hancock, N. H. 
*Wade, Mrs. Jeptha H., Cambridge 


Active Members 


Alderman, Mrs. George W., Amherst 
Allen, Donald G., Beverly 

Alvey, Mrs. C. Jane, Sterling Junction 
Austermann, Kurt, Jaffrey, N. H. 
Barton Mr. and Mrs. Peter, Boylston 
Behr, Miss Elsa, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Berry, John H., Jr., Boston 

Brewer, Mrs. Jeanne E., Orleans 
Brickett, Mrs. Edward M., Marblehead 
Brimer, Mrs. Wallace E., Andover 
Brooks, Ernest E., Framingham 
Brooks, Herbert E., Gardner 

Brown, Jerram L., Amherst 

Buelow, Miss Emma, Ware 
Bullerwell, Mrs. Ruth R., Concord 
Catheron, Mrs. Allan, Foxboro 
Cleveland, Eugene S., Lexington 
Cole, Mrs. Edward P., Wellesley Hills 
Coogan, Miss Eleanor, Newton Center 
Cooney, Mrs. Olivia G., Boston 
Craig, Mrs. G. M., Haddam, Conn. 
Davis, Miss Marion, Jamaica Plain 


Davis, Miss Marjorie, New London, N. H. 


Deane, Miss Elizabeth, Whitinsville 
Dillman, George F., Otis 

Dolphin, Rev. Martin, Newton Centre 
Emerson, Mrs. Gilbert G., 


Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Flagg, Miss Sally, Lynnfield 
*Transferred from Active Membership 


Fleron, Frederic J., Jr., Dover 

Fleron, Theodore A., Dover 

Flynn, Mrs. John H., Newton Highlands 

Gillette, Nathan W., Vineyard Haven 

Gordon, Richard J., Cambridge 

Goulet, Raymond F., Lawrence 

Gray, Mrs. R. M., Walpole 

Handspicker, Miss Ruth E., Jamaica Plain 

Hanson, Mrs. Edna, Walpole 

Heckscher, Stevens, Fort Washington, Pa. 

Heffernan, Miss Helen M., Arlington 

Henderson, Mahlon L., Pittsfield 

Holt, Mrs. Henry E., West Boylston 

Jackson, Torrey, Marblehead 

Jones, Miss Barbara B., Chelmsford 

Lincoln, Miss Elisabeth M., Leominster 

Lockwood, Henry N., Boston 

Lord, Jeffrey, Belmont 

Luce, Matthew, Boston 

Lusk, Milton W. Falmouth 

Mason, Clinton C., Center Harbor, N. H. 

Meroch, Miss Marie C., Milton 

Meritt, J. K., Princeton, N. J. 

Mills, Robert Dudley, Topsfield 

Mitchell, Mrs. Byron L., Portland, Me. 

Morse, Mrs. A. L., Walpole 

Murray, Mrs. Bessie I., Northboro 

Murray, Miss Florence J., Belmont 

Nash, Mrs. Susan H., Boston 

Nichols, A. R., East Greenwich, R. I. 

Nonkes, Albert, Malden 

Noonan, Miss Margaret, Wellesley Hills 

North Reading Grange No. 239 Inc., 
North Reading 

Phillips, Mrs. John J., Fitchburg 

Pingree, Charles A., Jr., Egypt 

Robbins, Mrs. Gordon, Lowell 

Russell, William B., Newton 

Sargent, Miss Nettie, Northboro 

Smith, Dr. C. Endicott, Wellesley 

Spooner, Mrs. Ralph S., Longmeadow 

Tucker, David, Marblehead 

Wagenaar, Miss Jenny, Whitinsville 

Whitney, Miss Elise, Old Lyme, Conn. 

Wright, James T., West Brookfield 

Youngman, Phillip M., Storrs, Conn. 
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Briefing Martha’s Vineyard at Year’s End 


By Douctas B. SANnps 


The reports were all bad. As we sat meditating over our coffee in Wood’s 
Hole. the $6.60 auto fare and $2.50 personal fare for round-trip tickets to 
the island looked like a very doubtful bargain at the best. Radio reported a 
storm brewing: the ponds were said to be mostly frozen; the hunters were 
out blasting at the ducks; once-famous Poucha Pond was now a mecca for 
scallops. Why we boarded the ferry I'll never know. 


Friday, December 29, was a “humdinger.” A fine morning drizzle pro- 
ceeded to make life miserable for Vineyard Haven residents. And then the 
“Green Hornet” refused to roll. Not until 9:30 did we get under way for Gay 
Head. Down there the cliffs were colorful as ever. but not so the birding. 
In between drying eyeglasses and binoculars, we located a few Eiders, Loons, 
Mergansers. Scoters, and Golden-eye offshore, with Meadowlarks, Flickers, 
Crows. Song and Tree Sparrows, and Myrtles on land. Thoroughly branded 
with sticky Miocene clay, we retreated to Menemsha Pond, where we found 
hunters waiting to knock down the sixty-two Ruddy Ducks which were blamed 
for live-decoying the twenty-one Geese and three Coot out of range on the 
pond. Soon the rain settled down to do business for umbrella salesmen; 
visibility dropped in fog; and we left the hunters to fend for themselves 
against the elements. 


Saturday, December 30, opened in heavy fog. We drove slowly down to 
South Beach, Edgartown township, and parked the Green Hornet by the shore. 


The fog was slowly giving way to the attack of the rising sun as we set out 
along the beach and sand flats. A Red-throated Loon was feeding near the 
beach and had no competition. The sand flats behind the beach were better. 
Savannah Sparrows looked at us from favorite weeds; Meadowlarks sailed 
away in all directions (we counted thirty), and despite an assertion that the 
Coast Guard during World War II had made mincemeat of the Short-ears, we 
found one which had escaped the blitz. That light, soft, yet powerful, wing- 
beat is really fascinating. 

A Kingfisher was at work over Mattakeeset Bay, so we figured another 
thirty minutes looking eastward might be worth while. We split up; Bob 
took the beach while Jimmy and I looked over the marsh and scrub oak 
thickets. In Herring Brook we found a Ruddy which set sail along the brook 
only to lose his bearings, and almost his brains, by going slam-bang into a 
concrete bridge. Jimmy followed and photographed the dizzy Ruddy, which 
soon recovered to go swimming on upstream. Then we spied a Red-tail in 
the scrub. After our close approach, the hawk flew to a telephone pole. 
Raising our glasses, we found ourselves looking at two Red-tails on the same 
pole. 

Bob was returning on the beach, so we met him at the car. What should 
he be carrying under his hat but a very active Razor-billed Auk which he had 
captured after a brief chase into the Atlantic. “The Razor” was oiled badly 
astern, so he was given the kerosene treatment later; but neither this hel 
nor a sardine lunch enabled him to recover; and the skin went to the Audubon 
Society for its study collection. 


Five Red-tails were soaring in big circles over Katama flats. Real beauties 
they were. Over by the airport were three more and a handsome Rough-leg, 
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while the flats along the Clevelandtown road produced two more Rough-legs. 
A huge flock of Starlings and Cowbirds were cleaning up one farmer's field, 
with Northern Horned Larks and English Sparrows. A cosmopolitan society. 


Returning on the Oak Bluffs-Edgartown road we chalked up more hawks, 
including several Sparrow Hawks. Rafts of Geese, Scaup, Widgeon, and 
Scoters rested off the beach, Sanderlings and Red-backed Sandpipers kept 
jolly company ashore. As the sun sank in the southwest, we totaled up our 
day’s list of only forty-odd birds, but with twenty hawks covering four species, 
plus the Auk and Owl, on a marvelous, springlike, sunny day, we decided not 
to demand a refund on our $6.60 and $2.50 investment. Martha’s Vineyard 
may not produce as long a list as the Outer Cape, but, given the right weather, 
it has an attraction not to be denied or even equalled on the mainland. 





Notes From Our Sanctuaries 
ARCADIA. Arcadia has many friends. From four of them nice gifts 


were received during the last month of 1950. In order of appearance they 
were: a two-volume edition of Birds of New York, by Elon Howard — 
donated to the library by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Edwards, of Springfield; 
lovely pen-an-ink sketch by Gordon E. Potter, of Northampton, of the a 
posed new buildings to replace the old tobacco barns and increase our ability 
to do a better conservation education job; a floor plan of the same buildings 
by Edward Allen, of Westfield, showing in detail the Assembly Hall and Trail- 
side Museum, the Camp and Scoutcraft area, the workshop, and other neces- 
sary service units; a map from the drawing board of Benjamin M. Shaub, of 
Northampton, showing in greater detail than our old one the roads leading 
to Arcadia. The perspective sketch, the plan, and the map will appear in a 
booklet about Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary that has been in preparation for 
three years, and funds for the publication of which have been underwritten 
by the Allen Bird Club of Springfield from monies the club has been accumu- 
lating for an Arcadia project. These various gifts from the skilled hands of 
the “Friends of Arcadia” are deeply appreciated. 


Seven annual Christmas bird counts now repose in the file at Arcadia. 
The one made on Christmas Day, 1950, contains twenty-one species and is 
the longest list made since the series was begun. Only twenty-six species were 
recorded for the month. Essentially the same route has been covered on each 
occasion, so that comparisons of the bird life found from year to year have 
considerable value. The goodly supply of persisting fruits on the many 
varieties of shrubs and trees planted since the Sanctuary has been under Au- 
dubon management may be responsible for the finding of such species as 
Robin, Purple Finch, and Flicker present at Christmastime. 


Arcadia Marsh continued to provide haven for sizable waterfowl popula- 
tions during December. On December 3 it was estimated that 480 ducks flew 
out at dusk to feed on water areas unsafe for them during the hours of day- 
light. Counts on the 15th indicated that twelve Mallards and four hundred 
Blacks were present. A gradual diminution occurred, in large part due to 
the gradual reduction in water area as ice crept outward from the Marsh 
edges. By the 25th ten Mallards and seventy-five Blacks remained, these to 
be driven out as eleven degrees below zero was registered on the mornings 
of December 26 and 27. A lone Canada Goose was seen resting on the Oxbow 
on December 17, along with six American Mergansers. 
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Apparently the winter weather became too much for our Sparrow Hawk, 
which was last seen on December 21 by Davis Crompton. The weather was 
not severe enough to drive in the Pheasants, although two cocks and fourteen 
hens are in the area. Two Rufted Grouse were flushed by Conservation Officer 
John Broderick on the 14th, while he was working on a case just outside our 
boundaries. Beside the tried and true permanent residents, and the expected 
winter visitors like the Junco and Tree Sparrow, we did record during Decem- 
ber both Kinglets, up to fifty Goldfinches, up to four Song Sparrows, and a 
nice flock of sixty Snow Buntings noted on the 21st by Davis Crompton. 

While not awaiting the magic hour of midnight on December 31, the Old 
Year did more or less end on a bird note. It was a somber note which came 
drifting in from the white pine stand. And yet it was a good note on which 
to end the year, for it really was an indication of the New Year. The Great 
Horned Owl was singing, and the chances are that before another month is 
out a mate will hear him. Then roundish white eggs will definitely hold 
promise of a new generation, a New Year. 

Epwin A. Mason 


COOK’S CANYON. The silent groves of conifers were drenched with 
rain in early December, then clear cold nights froze the ponds, to the delight 
of the youngsters whose joyous shouts rang out as they tried their new skates. 
A group of young people from one of the local churches enjoyed a moonlight 
skating party. Are such activities far afield from the sphere of a wildlife 
sanctuary? We think not, for often when we later meet a member of such a 
party they will ask what kind of log that is being used to span the brook. or 
what the small gray bird is that shows white on his tail as he flies. The older 
folks have mentioned the paucity of Cottontail tracks this fall, and all thrill 
at the sight of a cock Pheasant making his way stealthily along the fence, 
using every bit of available cover to cross the open field. 

Occasional glimpses of Golden-crowned Kinglets told of their presence 
throughout the month. A flock of a dozen Purple Finches, predominantly 
males, was seen in a near-by grove feeding on hemlock seeds, the trees having 
produced an abundant crop of cones this year; this may possibly explain why 
we have seen so few at the feeding station. A Muskrat left his footprints on 
the edge of the dam, thus betraying his presence in the brook. Across the 
road the Sanctuary’s Trailmaster, J. Alfred Taylor, has counted as many as 
fourteen Pheasants, including two cocks, feeding at his station. Juncos and 
Tree Sparrows are the most common small birds in the banding area, other 
than the ever-present Chickadees. Unusual guests who have remained with 
us are a Song Sparrow and a Bronzed Grackle, though the latter has been un- 
grateful enough to decline to enter a trap to receive a numbered bracelet. 

The year should not pass without the listing of the names of our Cook’s 
Canyon Sanctuary Advisory Committee, for it is through the help of its mem- 
bers that so much has been accomplished during the year: Chairman, Mrs. 
James F. Nields, Jr., of Hardwick, bird-bander and member of Board of 
Directors of the Massachusetts Audubon Society; Mrs. William H. Berube, 
Palmer, Quabbin Bird Club; Dr. Percy Brown, Barre; Leslie A. Campbell, 
of Ware, Quabbin Bird Club; John Fiske, of Petersham and New York City; 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip B. Heywood, of Worcester, Forbush Bird Club: Dr. 
Roger Kinnicut, of Petersham and Worcester; Mrs. G. Douglas Krumbhaar, 
of Princeton and Chestnut Hill; Miss Elisabeth M. Lincoln, Leominster, 
former Supervisor of Elementary Education; Miss Ruby O’Coin, Principal, 
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North Brookfield Grammar School; C. N. Prouty, West Brookfield; Dr. Hugh 
M. Raup, Petersham, Director of Harvard Forest; Miss Florence H. Read, of 
Barre, one of the oldest birders of the region and former secretary to the 
Cooks: Mrs. Charles Scott Riley, of Barre and Wellesley; Charles A. Rush, 
Barre. former Superintendent of Schools; Mr. and Mrs. Earl Smith, Peter- 
sham and Cambridge, associated with Harvard Forest; Levon Yacubian, 
South Barre, Manager of the Barre Wool Combing Company. 
Leon A. P. Macee 


MOOSE HILL. The first general snowfall of the season mantled the 
Moose Hill area hard upon the heels of Christmas Day itself and provided 
Sanctuary visitors during the holiday week with the atmosphere commonly 
considered most befitting a New England Yuletide. So swiftly and completely 
did the new-fallen snow transform the surrounding landscape into one of 
arresting beauty and charm that the spectacle presented itself as one of the 
most fascinating and magical of natural phenomena. It was a time when the 
trail-hiker needed to exercise certain precautions to safeguard his physical 
comfort with the proper dress, but the sights and sounds awaiting him were 
fully as rewarding as those of the warmer seasons. 

Along the Sanctuary roadsides and trails the absence of bright colors 
that are so common and conspicuous a feature at other times of the year was 
more apparent than real. It is quite true that many of our bird favorites have 
retired to more equable climes and much of the local animal life has in its 
own interest lapsed into a relative quiescence, but even here there was enough 
of color and interest to be found with a slight expenditure of effort. The many 
and varied ways in which animals gird themselves against the rigors of winter 
form one of the most stimulating of outdoor subjects, and the discovery of 
those adaptations is well worth whatever it takes to remove us from the heat 
of the fireside. Animal tracks are vividly impressed upon a matrix of white 
snow. and to the mind of young and old alike virtually every imprint is an 
irresistible challenge based on a combination of clue and question: the clue 
is the track, with the inescapable query of “Who did it?” resolved in a manner 
limited only by the skill and experience of the observer. Although our trees 
and shrubs are now barren of flowers or foliage (with the notable exception of 
the evergreens and the tenacious leaves of the oaks and beech kin), who, upon 
examination of winter buds and twig growth, dares say that floral color is 
absent? Nor is it at all difficult to discover for oneself the springlike green of 
the sassafras, the golden yellow of the bitternut and some of the willows, and 
the bright red of the swamp maple and the high-bush blueberry. Just as 
beautiful as the rich blue shadows of tree trunks on the snow in late afternoon 
is the play of highlights on the bark itself, and the gamut of color is quite 
revealing. 

Whatever system of intercommunication is employed by the winter bird 
population about the Sanctuary, it is certainly a very effective one. When 
the first snow blanketed the ground, the response was instantaneous and the 
feeding facilities were never so crowded and bustling with activity. Moose 
Hill mixture, peanut butter, suet cakes — whatever was on the menu — was 
attacked with a zeal and purpose which, by comparison, made all former 
patronage seem casual and desultory. Welcome boarders through the month 
included goodly numbers of Goldfinch and Purple Finch, Juncos, Nuthatches, 
and Tree Sparrows. Along Beaver Creek off the Meadowbrook Trail a single 
doughty Song Sparrow was still to be seen among the cattails during the last 
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days of the year. Any tally of notable winter birds would be incomplete 
without at least calling attention to the one bird that in fair weather or foul 
can always be depended upon to furnish the Moose Hill visitor with a show 
of his presence. Certainly it is very doubtful whether any of our other birds 
combine in such generous quantities an acrobatic skill, a trimness of color 
and pattern, and a rollicking good nature as that found in the Black-capped 
Chickadee — qualities that so thoroughly ingratiate him in the hearts of all. 
Porky (alias Needles), the Sanctuary’s pet Porcupine, has been granted 
a temporary leave of absence from his Moose Hill quarters and for the past 
couple of weeks has been visiting some of the Society’s nature classes in the 
Lexington area. It is reported that Porky’s classroom debut under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Norma Japp, of the Audubon staff, has been very successful, 
and that he has assumed his new mammalian role with unusual skill and 
decorum. ALBERT W. Bussewitz 





Change of Dates in Evening Bird Courses 

It has become necessary to change the dates of Miss Katharine Tousey’s 
evening courses in Bird Identification, which will be given at Audubon House 
and which were announced on page 30 of the January Bulletin, from Mondays 
to Wednesdays of the corresponding weeks. The Elementary Course will be 
given on the evenings of February 28, March 7, 14, 21, and 28. Classes for 
the Advanced Course will meet on April 25, March 2, 9, 16, and 23. For all 
other details, please refer to the January notice. 


The Phoebe That Liked Japanese Beetles 


By Miriam E. Dickey 


Children’s Museum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


The twelve children and three adults who went on one of the Children’s 
Museum nature walks last August had an experience which will never be 
forgotten. The children chose to go to the Sargent Estate by way of Jamaica 
Pond that morning. By 8:30 we had seen several Mallard families in Jamaica 
Pond and Downy Woodpeckers, Chickadees, White-breasted Nuthatches, 
Kingbirds, Bronzed Grackles, Blue Jays, and a Flicker along the way. At the 
pond in the Sargent Estate we found Spotted Sandpipers, Yellow Warblers, 
Red-wings, and several Black-crowned Night Herons. But the family of Wood 
Ducks was of special interest. 

Judy, a newcomer to these year-round walks, had seen enough of the baby 
Wood Ducks and was more interested in the Japanese Beetles feeding on the 
jewelweed near by. She picked one up, only to have it taken immediately 
from her hand. An immature Eastern Phoebe had been eying that beetle, 
too, and meant to have it. When the Phoebe took another beetle from her 
hand, we all forgot the ducks. Several others picked up beetles to try their 
luck, in each case these were quickly taken. 

We thought it might be interesting to see if the bird would feed from the 
hand of each one in the group. As soon as one experienced this thrill, she 
would step back to give another a chance. The Phoebe showed no favoritism 
as long as beetles were available, and it came to the hand of every one. Some- 
times it ate the beetles in the hand on which it perched, but often it reached or 
flew to another hand for a beetle that looked more appetizing. Sometimes it 
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just sat on our hands or our shoulders, or on Ronnie’s blue and white hat, 
which seemed to fascinate it. Two of us wore glasses, and the Phoebe flew 
several times from our hands toward our glasses, probably seeing its own 
reflection. 

The Phoebe seemed to prefer small butterflies or crickets to the Japanese 
Beetles, for it would leave our hands to catch them in the air or in the grass. 
But it always returned to us. We were much too excited to be quiet, but the 
Phoebe never seemed alarmed at any sound or motion which we made. It 
gradually refused the beetles, but continued to move from one hand to 
another. At length it flew to a rhododendron bush near by. We had watched 
and fed this little bird for one hour, and it was time to return to the museum. 

Every walk has its most interesting moment, but this one is still talked 
about as the time when we became initiated into the “Order of Pan.” 


“If anyone has doubts that the birds can contr@l those destructive Japanese 
Beetles, | just wish he or she might have seen the job done in one week on 
what was shaping up to be one of the worst beetle infestations ever experienced 
in my yard. On July 18 the buzzing of hundreds, or probably thousands, of 
Japanese Beetles in one birch tree could be heard within the house some 
fifteen or twenty feet away. On that day a family of Scarlet Tanagers arrived 
and started eating beetles, and they were soon joined by Baltimore Orioles 
and Purple Grackles. All day long these birds could be seen in one birch 
tree or another, apparently eating nothing but the beetles, and within a week 
the greater part of the infestation had disappeared and the Japanese Beetle 
population was decimated to a point where it was no longer a serious threat. 


This is just another proof that, given a chance without competition from 
arsenate of lead or DDT sprays, the birds can quickly and effectively control 
such injurious insects.” 

From The Owl, publication of the Ridgewood (N.J.) Audubon Society. 





The Labrador Duck, The Great Auk, The Passenger Pigeon 
Are Now Officially Dead 


The United States Fish and Wildlife Service has finally taken the Labrador 
Duck, the Great Auk, and the Passenger Pigeon from the list of birds pro- 
tected under the Migratory Bird Treaty with Canada. Reason — these birds 
are extinct. Replacing them on the list are the Pink-footed Shearwater, the 
Paraque Goatsucker, and the Fork-tailed Flycatcher, reports the National 
Wildlife Federation, which warns Americans that these birds are now under 
the protective wing of the Federal government. 

Under a similar treaty with Mexico, the Road-runner, found only in the 
Southwest, is now on the protected list. The inclusion of this bird settles a 
controversy that has been raging in Arizona between the Game Commission 
and the Arizona Wildlife Federation. The Commission some time ago pro- 
vided an open season on these colorful birds, and the Federation vigorously 
opposed the order. Sixty-one other birds have been placed on the migratory 
bird list, which now covers nearly every song bird, as well as shore birds. The 
beautiful Cardinal, which has not heretofore been on the list, is among the 
birds placed on it. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has issued a leaflet entitled “Birds Protected 
by Federal Law,” by Frederick C. Lincoln, which lists all the birds. Copy of 
the leaflet may be obtained by writing the Service at Washington 25, D. C. 
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Evening Grosbeaks at Bird Haven 


By Marcaret A. FirzGERALD 


ROGER T. PETERSON 


The first Evening Grosbeak of the 1949-50 season at Amsterdam, New 
York, paid us a short visit on November 22, a lone female “scout.” She 
seemed to be very much at home. She bathed in the brook which flows 
through the back yard where the feeding stations are set up. She preened 
her beautiful gray feathers, rested, and flew away. More Grosbeaks were 
seen on November 26, when a small flock of fifteen arrived, eight males and 
seven females. They also bathed, rested, and moved on. On December 14 
three females and three males reported in. They also rested for awhile and 
then continued on. On December 16 two females and one male were sighted 
on the feeding tray eating sunflower seeds: they also moved on. 

Not until January 5 did they settle down to be steady visitors, and, from 
then on, never before had I seen such a huge influx of Evening Grosbeaks 
(males were predominant). They kept pouring in on us until we found it 
necessary to put up five additional open feeders — size three by six feet — to 
give them ample space to feed, which seems to be one of the main require- 
ments of the Evening Grosbeak. Our flock from February 1 through March 
ranged from two hundred to three hundred birds daily. Up to April we had 
fed 1,300 pounds of sunflower seeds, and we felt that many of the Grosbheaks 
would probably remain until the latter part of May. 

It is a sight beyond description to see almost a hundred Grosbeaks in their 
array of colorful yellow and gray feathers bathing in the brook. On cold 
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mornings they would break the thin ice with their heavy bills and splash 
away to their hearts’ content. 

| have kept them under close observation to study their food habits and 
have found the following seeds and fruits to their liking: sunflower, box elder. 
and hemp for seeds: and sumac, Washington hawthorn, Malus floribundus, 
crabapple, and red and black chokeberry for fruits. 

My experience has been that the Grosbeaks attract many rare and lovely 
birds to the feeding stations. Feeding with them were Redpolls, Pine Siskins, 
Goldfinches, and three beautiful Red Crossbills (two males and one female ) 
One day three Purple Finches (males in full plumage) joined the group of 
feasting birds. It is amusing to watch the little Redpolls, Siskins, Goldfinches, 
and Red Crossbills follow the Grosbeaks around on the trays picking up the 
little bits which fall from the sunflower seeds. The Tree Sparrow, Song Spar- 
row. Juncos, and the little Red-breasted Nuthatch also are fond of the ‘ tidbit.” 

We have had many of the color-banded birds from New York State. Sev- 
= birds wearing green over red on the left leg from the banding station of 
Greenleaf Chase, Saranac Lake, also birds from Schenectady and Saratoga 
wearing red over green on the right leg. Another Grosbeak had a painted 
“orange” bill, with an aluminum band on the left leg, from Stephen Fordham, 
Delmar, New York. There were many more wearing bands (the banders un- 
known because we were unable to trap the birds). 

From April 23 on we shall be on the watch for the color-banded birds from 
the Connecticut Valley. In past seasons I have had birds from the stations 
of Hapgood Parks, Hartford, Conn.; Edwin A. Mason, Arcadia Sanctuary, 
Northampton, Mass.; and Professor Frederick Saunders, South Hadley, Mass. 

In the spring of 1947 we had the rare treat of seeing three species of Gros- 
beaks feeding together, the Evening, Rose-breasted, and Cardinal. The 
Cardinal, which was a female, stayed with us all winter. About May 1 the 
beautiful Rose-breasts arrive, and what a lovely sight it is to see the males 
and females of the Evening and the Rose-breasted Grosbeaks feeding together. 

| am always reluctant to have the Evening Grosbeaks leave. There are 
many that will carry to their nesting grounds my “gold” bracelet on the right 
leg. a new colored aluminum band of the Fish and Wildlife Service, plus the 
aluminum serial number band on their left leg. 

As the season of 1950-51 rolls around, we shall look forward with renewed 
interest to the return of the Evening Grosbeaks. They are always welcome 
visitors at Bird Haven. 





The 1949 Game Bag 

According to the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, hunters bagged 
eighteen and a half million ducks, geese, and other migratory birds during 
the 1949 hunting season, which was a million and a half more than during the 
preceding season. The Mississippi flyway accounted for 46 per cent of the 
bag: the Pacific flyway for 23 per cent; the Central flyway, for 18 per cent: 
and the Atlantic flyway for only 12 per cent. (As fractions are omitted, these 
figures add up to only 99 per cent of the 18,500,000.) And this does not 
include the birds which were wounded and later died, which were lost, not 
“bagged.” One can only guess at what that would add up to as the total “kill.” 
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Birds Are Like Humans. 


By LAWRENCE B. ROMAINE 


The stage was set. Here in our garden in Middleboro the feeders were 
all well filled with everything from cracked corn to sunflower seeds: the four 
baths were full, with broken ice floating about to make them drinkable: the 
oak tree, the elms and the grape arbor posts were supplied with large chunks 
of suet, guarded against Blue Jays with a wire contrivance of our own devis- 
ing but “meat” for the Downies and Chickadees: the pine shelter was loaded 
with wild bird seed mixture and the old table was also strewn with seed and 
covered with burlap against the lightly falling snow. 


The players included quite a large and talented cast. Our usual horde 
of English Sparrows were there with two Dickcissels, and our pair of Song 
Sparrows scratched here and there. The Tree Sparrows flitted about showing 
their authority, to have everything their own way. A group of Whitethroats 
picked in their characteristic manner about the base of the quinces. Several 
Blue Jays sailed in and out, “hollering” and screaming indignation at the wire 
enclosing the suet and now and then trying to steal a chunk from underneath. 
The Juncos quietly enjoyed life under the shelter with a few Purple Finches, 
and the Goldfinches, in from the cornfield, flitted about with the ever-moving 
Chickadees from feeder to feeder. The Myrtle Warbler took over the half tubs 
filled with sand and enjoyed the bayberries, black alder and blueberry buds, 
while our lone Catbird sat in his tray in the flowering crab and selected his 
raisins with care, flipping his tail in what I like to think was contentment. 
The Downies and the White-breasted Nuthatch went up and down the oak and 
the elm, stopping in on the way back and forth for a bit of suet. It was time 
for about fifty or a hundred of the Evening Grosbeaks to swarm down and 
complete the set for the opening of a real avian drama. 

Peace reigned for a moment. Suddenly, it seemed as though the whole 
flock had just received the news about Korea, Red China, Russia and the 
United Nations. The Purple Finches decided to try the fruit of the crab tree, 
which the Catbird allowed until some sparrows copied the finches and 
annoyed it. Single handed, it cleared the tree of the intruders. This seemed 
a signal, at which the Tree Sparrows chased off the Chickadees wherever they 
could find them. The quiet Myrtle Warbler at once “stuck up his dukes” and 
chased everyone away from the feeder near its tubs. The spirit of aggression 
spread and the jays grasped with glee the opportunity to clear away everyone 
in, near or under the shelter. The Whitethroats, suddenly finding Englishmen 
under their shrubs, patriotically went to work on them furiously. The Cat- 
bird decided to clear one of the baths of everything in sight. which ended in 
several “dog fights” in the air. Only the Quaker-drab Juncos remained pass- 
ive non-combatants and allowed themselves to be driven away from the feeder, 
bath and shelter with no objections, or so it seemed to us. If our Evening 
Grosbeaks and our last flock of Cedar Waxwings had come in together. 
wonder what would have happened? 


After a few hectic minutes things quieted down once more. Each bird or 
group of birds seemed to forget the whole thing and went back to its respective 
station and resumed its business of eating and drinking and bathing — even 
as you and | and your ancestors and mine have done, from the Peace of 
1783 to the fiasco of 1945. Will any of them remember how many tail feathers 
they lost, the time they lost from the business of living, the raisins and choice 
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bits of suet some rival acquired because they “lost their tempers”? No. And 
tomorrow morning, perhaps, or maybe this very afternoon, they'll be at it 
again. And the Worid of Human Beings? Yes, indeed, they'll be at it again 
before one can say “Jack Robinson.” It is hard to realize and hard to accept. 
but vou’ll never beat Old Dame Nature, and what is still worse. Human Nature. 


Crime Does Not Pay! 


By FLORENCE CUSHMAN 


Not only do I allow two hours or more for my luncheon period but | 
also try to plan pleasant entertainment for myself. Yesterday I chose to 
watch the Chickadees indulging in a special feast of doughnuts and sun- 
flower seeds. Their feeder is only about three feet from my own lunch spot. 
I placed a nice hard crusty cruller in the feeder and turned to the pleasant 
task of making my own sandwich. 

Imagine my surprise five minutes later when | could find not a single 
crumb of that big fat cruller. But soon the thief returned to the scene of his 
crime, and was detected. 

1 must confess, | have been guilty of feeding a Red Squirrel. In fact. 
“Persnickety” and I have been the best of friends until yesterday. I only 
wish I could have seen him tugging that crusty cruller away and hiding it. 
Now he bustled into the feeder and out again as I shook my fist at him. We 
scolded each other for a few minutes until he became so angry at my accusa- 
tions that he forgot his loot and ran off into the woods. 


\s Persnickety has been in the habit of decorating the pine trees with 
apple parings, | studied the nearest pine for traces of the cruller. No need 
to hunt long, however, for three handsome big Blue Jays thought their unex- 
pected find was manna from Heaven. A whole cruller dropped from the sky 
and lodged in a tree right before their hungry bills was almost too much! 


Then I witnessed a scene which I needed to see to believe. and even as | 
tell it | wonder whether the jay or I had a mental lapse. for I saw one Blue 
Jay pass another Jay a bite of the cruller! In all my observations of Blue Jays 
I never saw one share anything voluntarily except trouble! It took no time at 
all for every evidence of food to disappear as those greedy beauties gorged 
themselves on Persnickety’s booty, and my only satisfaction was in the fact 
that my thieving Chickaree was the loser in the long run. 

The friendly Chickadees at the feeder were entirely unconcerned, not 
realizing that they had lost their dessert. | went back to my stint for that day, 
an effort to capture a Chickadee which was wearing an identification bracelet. 
the first time a banded Chickadee has been our guest, and I’m going to “get 
his number” if I freeze to death in the attempt! 





With the Colors 
Word was received early in January that Nathaniel C. Nash, formerly of 
Cambridge and more recently of Cranston, R. I., had been called by the Army, 
to report the end of the month. 
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As the School Children See It 


The Audubon Course in Natural Science and Conservation at the Hugo 
A. Dubuque School in Fall River is sponsored by the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. As the course came to its conclusion last spring with a “Trip on 
Wheels” to our Moose Hill Sanctuary, the pupils decided to write letters to 
Mr. Heywood, president of the P. T. A., expressing their desire to have the 
course continued the following season. Below are a few selections from these 
letters. 


“Dear Mr. Heywood — Saying good by to Mr. Levi was very sad at Sharon as we 
felt unhappy to think his course was over. Yesterday we went to Sharon to the Bird 
Sanctuary. Mr. Bussewitz was director of our group. He talked to us about birds, 
trees, flowers, and fungus . . . One thing we learned was to preserve not to destroy plant 
or animal life. I wish you were with us, Mr. Heywood. We were all happy but 
very tired. Won’t you help us have Mr. Levi again next year? I think you will. 
Sincerely yours, Robert Beauregard.” 


“Dear Mr. Heywood — We are thanking you for all your help in letting us have 
our Science Course. Our Trip on Wheels was very interesting. We learned about the birds, 
flowers, and pine needles. It was good for us because we learned about and saw things. 
Wouldn’t it be fine if you were there with us? You would have enjoyed it very much. 
I hope next year we will go again to Moose Hill in Sharon, Massachusetts. But the thing 
we should always remember is to preserve and not destroy plant or animal life. My 
principal and my teacher, classmates and I are hoping we will have Mr. Levi next Fall 
for our Science teacher. Again won't you help us? Sincerely yours, Patricia Grello.” 


“Dear Mr. Heywood — Would you like to go on a trip to Sharon, Massachusetts to 
the Moose Hill Bird Sanctuary? We went on one on May 23, 1950. We all listened to 
Mr. Bussewitz. Our class walked on the floor of the forest. The trees above us, the 
flowers along our pathway, were out and the lake nearby was very lovely. We, the child- 
ren, our teacher, and principal all thank you for our Nature Course. We would like Mr. 
Levi for another year of Studying Nature. Sincerely yours, Louis Gizzi.” 


What To Do With A Bird Band 


We occasionally receive communications from people who have found 
banded birds and wish to learn their history. The following instructions are 
copied from the official information sheet of the Bird-Banding Office. We are 
always glad to receive interesting notes about banded birds, but we have no 
means of identifying banded birds except by sending the data to the Laurel 
station, where all such material is kept on file. 


1. Print the full number of the band, including the series designation 
and the serial number. 

2. If the bird is alive, read the number without removing the band and 
release the bird again; if dead, remove the band, flatten it out, and 
fasten it to the letter with scotch tape. If it is desired as a souvenir, 
the band will be returned to the finder after being examined. 

3. State the exact date, location (town, county, State), and manner in 
which the bird was obtained (i.e., shot, trapped, found dead, etc.) 
Print your name and permanent address clearly on your letter. Keep 
a record of the band number and refer to it on all subsequent 
correspondence. 

Address letter to: 

Bird-Banding Office 

Patuxent Research Refuge 

U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
Laurel, Maryland 

All letters will be acknowledged, and this acknowledgment will state 

the name of the bird, date and place banded, and the name and address 

of the bander. 
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FIELD GUIDES AND OTHERS 


Field Book of Animals 

in Winter ............... ae eee $3.95 

Ann H. Morgan. 

Field Guide of Birds 

of West Indies 

James Bond. 
How to Attract Birds 
Robert S. Lemmon. 
Handbook of Attracting Birds .. 
Thomas P. McElvoy, Jr. 


The Trees of Pennsylvania 
William C. Grimm. 


Birds of the Ocean 
W. B. Alexander. 
Field Book of Nature Activities 
William Hillcourt. 
The Living Year 
Richard Headstrom. 
Field Guide 
to the Birds 
Roger Tory Peterson. 





Reviews of Recent Acquisitions 


HANDBOOK OF ATTRACTING 
BIRDS. By Thomas P. McElroy, Jr. Al- 
fred A. Knopf. New York. 1950. 163 


pages. $2.75. 


With steadily increasing interest through- 
out the country in attracting birds about 
the home, this handbook is quite timely. 
Mr. McElroy, Curator of the Pequot-Sepos 
Wildlife Sanctuary, Mystic, Connecticut, 
has delved into much of the material on 
this subject published in various earlier 
books and pamphlets, and has drawn on 
his own experience and that of others who 
are engaged in wildlife conservation work. 
While his recommendations are primarily 
for the area east of the Mississippi and 
north of Florida, many of them are appli- 
cable wherever birds are to-be enticed to 
home grounds. 


The author indicates the aesthetic and 
economic values that encourage people to 
attract birds. Then in various chapters he 
describes methods which have proved suc- 
cessful. Artificial feeding, water, planting 
for food and cover, and providing nesting 
boxes and nesting materials are subjects 
thoroughly covered. He goes further to ex- 
plain special methods for building up the 
population of game birds and waterfowl. He 
indicates the proper attitudes toward pre- 
dators, including birds of prey as well as 
cats and dogs and competitive species like 
the English Sparrow and European Star- 
ling. He also provides a chapter on the 
care and feeding of sick and injured birds 
deserted by their parents. He adds a 
chapter on the helpfulness and fun of bird 
study and concludes with recommenda- 
tions for establishing a public sanctuary. 
Throughout the text are helpful working 
drawings which will aid bird-watchers to 
build birdhouses and feeding stations and 
bird baths, as well as to follow desirable 
design in planting trees and shrubs to 
attract more birds. This is a book that 
merits a place in the library of every home 


where it is desired to attract more birds. 
C. Russett Mason 


WEEDS —- GUARDIANS OF THE SOIL. 
By Joseph A. Cocannover. Deven-Adair 
Company. New York. 1950. $2.75. 

Several years ago Dr. H. Harold Hume, 
then Dean of Agriculture at the University 
of Florida, was showing me around the 
demonstration farm at Gainesville when I 
pointed out to him a large patch of rag- 
weed. To my surprise he said, “I am 
coming more and more to believe that cer- 
tain weeds are our friends. They grow on 
the poorest land, where nothing else will 
grow, and are nature’s effort to restore 
the soil.” 

Professor Cocannover in his book Weeds 

Guardians of The Soil has come to the 
same conclusion, and after many years of 
research goes much further to show us 
how controlled use of weeds, common 
weeds such as ragweed, pigweed, pusley, 
nettle, and others, can be a boon to the 
farmer and gardener. He points out that 
deep-rooted weeds bring up minerals from 
the subsoil and break up hardpans. They 
fiberize and condition the soil, and through 
capillary action bring moisture to surface- 
feeding crops. Wherever they grow, weeds 
are holding the soil and preventing erosion. 

Professor Cocannover does not claim that 
“weeds are constructively valuable in all 
situations,” but, as an ecologist and con- 
servationist, he writes of “the togetherness 
law” and tells us “just where and how the 
so-called weed can be useful in carrying 
out the law.” 

This book is written in a pleasant, in- 
formal way, illustrated with excellent 
drawings of the commoner weeds, and will 
entertain and instruct all lovers of the soil. 

Katharine Jackson 
Past President, New England 
Wild Flower Preservation Society 
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ANNOUNCING PECANO BIRD FEED 


WILD BIRDS — SEED-EATERS AND MANY INSECT-EATERS — 


flock to this outstanding feed, which is very rich in fats and proteins. 


A wonderful “fuel” for wild birds, especially during 


cold and inclement weather. 


combined with suet. 


May be used alone. or 


Furnished as a clean product 


free of shell, it is a concentrated and nutritionally 


well-balanced bird food. 


25c per pound, F. O. B., Albany, Georgia 
in 10-pound, 25-pound, and 100-pound lots. 
10% off in quantities of 100 pounds or more. 


Grades Medium Coarse and Medium Fine, the latter for the smallest 


birds and to combine with suet. Order from 


Pecano Bird Feed Company 
110 West St., Albany, Georgia 





From Our Correspondence 


Attracting Titmice in Britain 
“The British bird-lovers have a cunning 


trick for Titmice to their 


windows. 


attracting 


“They string ‘monkey nuts’ (peanuts to 
us) on a coarse string by punching holes 
through the middle of the shells with a 
large darning needle. Then with shears or 
a knife they cut away a small piece of 
shell from each end, to enable the bird to 
get at the nuts. They put about eighteen 


or twenty on a string and stretch it across 
the outside of the window. 

“Their Coal Tit corresponds to our 
Black-capped Chickadee, and I had these, 
and Blue Tits, Great Tits, Long-tailed Tits, 
English Robin Redbreasts, and Chaffinches 
eating nuts from the string outside my 
window in Callander, Scotland.” 

Edna F. Sayward 
Weymouth, Massachusetts 
November 22, 1950 








When You Think of 


AUDUBON ORIGINALS 
— You Remember GOODSPEED’S — 
We have the largest selection of fine 


First Edition AUDUBON Engravings 


in New England. 


request. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK 


Illustrated price list free on 


SHOP, 
18 Beacon St., Boston 8 
LAfayette 3-5970 


INC, 
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From Our Correspondence, Continued 
A Big Moment for a Bird-Bander 


“So many exciting things have been hap- 
pening here that I felt you might be 
interested in hearing. 

“First, the fall migration of warblers 
was good here and included Cape May, 
Mourning, Wilson’s, and Prairie. Most 
abundant were the Myrtles. But it was not 
until practically the end of the wave that 
I had an idea how I might band some. I 
placed a stove-length slab of wood with 
bark left on across some flat branches of 
the gray birch (their favorite) and tied 
bayberries on inside of one of the small 
one-cell traps. Banded four. Did the same 
in an apple tree, only baited this one with 
suet and got the Downy Woodpeckers. 
Have yet to see them get past the treadle. 

“We also found the White-throats most 
numerous. From October 15 till the end 
of November banded 117, also a few 
White-crowns and Fox Sparrows. A Yel- 
low-bellied Sapsucker stayed all of October 
and into November. But now comes the 
big moment. 

“On the day before Thanksgiving I 
looked out of the kitchen window rather 
crossly at a small group of English Spar- 
rows feeding behind the pool, was about 
to turn away when I noticed one that 
looked different, so got the glasses on him 
and got all the special points before I got 
out the bird books. For here indeed was a 
bird I didn’t know. Usually the Sparrows 
tolerate no newcomer, but here they were 
quite chummy, feeding almost bill to bill. 
After going through the process of elimina- 
tion, | came to the almost amazing fact 
that here was a male Dickcissel! Studied 
him from all angles. The yellow of his 
breast, the black bib noticeable only when 
he faced me, and the chestnut on the bend 


of the wings. And always he came for the 
scratch feed with the Sparrows, never 
alone. He did not show up the day of the 
big storm, when eighteen people jammed 
my kitchen to watch for him. He was 
back after the storm, and some members 
of the Hartford Bird Club have seen him, 
Alex Bergstrom among them. 


“A week after his arrival he jauntily 
walked into one of my banding traps, and 
I had the wonderful pleasure of holding 
him and really seeing his beauty. 

“My banding him didn’t scare him off, 
because he was here for five more days. The 
last day, December 4, we had another 
rain and wind storm, and we haven't seen 
him since. 

“Here are some interesting items for the 
month of November: Nov. 1, a House 
Wren explored feeders most of the day; 
Nov. 8, a Nashville Warbler bathed in the 
pool; Nov. 15, two Catbirds came in on 
this date and spent a week; Nov. 22, the 
Dickcissel, and the last date for the Sap- 
sucker; Nov. 30, at 3:30 P. M. I looked out 
to see a bird pecking at something near 
the pool. It was a female Baltimore Oriole. 
Out came a bunch of pokeberries from the 
freezer, and within five minutes she was 
gulping them down. All this besides my 
regular family of birds.” 

Lydia Gstell 
Evergreen Sanctuary 
Berlin, Conn. 


December 6, 1950 


THIS IS A GOOD TIME TO JOIN 
The Northeastern 
Bird-Banding Association 
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MOOSE HILL SPECIAL BIRD 
FOOD MIXTURE 


Includes favorite seeds, nut meats 
for insect-feeding species and grit for 
digestion, blended in the right propor- 
tions to prove enticing to many species. 


Moose Hill Special Bird Food Mixture 
has been developed through experiments 
conducted at our Moose Hill Sanctuary 
and the proportions of materials so worked 
out that the birds usually clean up the 
entire mixture rather than leave parts un- 
touched. 


5 lbs. 
1.10 


10 lbs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 100 lbs. 
2.00 5.00 9.00 17.00 


Peanut hearts, 5 Ibs. 1.25 
Sunflower Seed also available 
5 lbs. 10 lbs. 25 lbs. 50 Ibs. 100 lbs. 
1.50 2.50 5.50 9.00 17.00 


(This is small seed, the only kind 
obtainable.) 


5 to 25 Ibs. shipped, postpaid, through 
Zone 2 
50 to 100 lb. lots, express collect. 
10% discount to members. 





AUDUBON HOUSE — 155 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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VILLA CALORIDA — 


The Sunshine Shelter 
U. S. Patent No. D142561 


The SUNSHINE SHELTER comes 
complete with instructions, screws and 
hardware, ready for attaching. It con- 
tains one pound of HYDSEED and 
equipped with HYDCAKE holders. 

Height 914”, depth 7%”, length 1744’ 

Maple Stain. 
No. S845, Price $4.95 

Let the SUNSHINE SHELTER be the 
center of interest, the focal point, when 
you plan your Yard of Happiness. Differ- 
ent and new, it is equally satisfactory as 
a shelter, a year round feeder hung from 
a tree, as a window sill or casement window 
feeder. 

Send 


Is 


for free Catalogue. 


Hyde Bird Feeder Company 
Waltham 54, Mass. 





FIELD NOTES 


Allan Dorr found a dying BARN OWL 
in Pittsfield on December 22 and took the 
bird to the Berkshire Museum. 

Roland Clement writes that on November 
26 a GANNET which had been blown more 
than twenty-five miles inland was picked 
up alive in Johnston, Rhode Island, 
and is now in the Roger Williams Park 
aviary. 

\ ROBIN was seen by Mrs. Walter Mar- 
shall, of Orange, on December 18, and by 
others on December 19 and 22. 

4 male EVENING GROSBEAK (the 
first) appeared at the feeding station of 
Mrs. John Wheeler in Orange on Decem- 
ber 26. One was also seen in Orange at 
the feeding station of Mrs. Edwin Pederson 
on December 27 and 28. This may have 
been the same individual, as Mrs. Wheeler 
reports that the bird did not visit her sta- 
tion on either the 27th or the 28th. 

Miss Mabel L. Potter of Fairhaven writes 
that her MOCKINGBIRD returned in 
November while she was in Kansas, and 
was still there when she returned in Janu- 
ary. It feeds on suet. 


WILD BIRDS ADD (farm TO YOUR GARDEN 


AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
Feeders with and without squirrel 
guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 
audubon wy WOl kshop 


GLENCOE 


en. 


\ note from Mrs. G. VM. Leghorn, of 
Osterville, tells us that a SHELL PARA- 
KEET came to her feeder two or three 
times a day in December with the Blue 
Jays. The Leghorns tried to catch it but 
were not successful. It had survived a 
temperature of only eight degrees above 
zero at the time of the report. 

Mrs. Carl King, of Palmer, writes that 
a WHITE-THROATED SPARROW wa- 
seen feeding on her porch on December 21. 

Mrs. W. P. O’Brien, of Belmont, called 
to report that a BALTIMORE ORIOL! 
came to her feeder on December 26. One 
spent the winter in her neighborhood last 
year. Could this be the same bird? 


Mrs. Helen Foster, of Rowley, picked 
up a dead BALTIMORE ORIOLE on the 
roof of the piazza of her home on Decem 
ber 24. 

Ernest K. Stanwood, of Parker River 
Wildlife Refuge, reported SNOW GOOSE, 
BRANT, and five SHORT-EARED OWLS 


on December 23. 








CAMERAS — PROJECTORS 
FILM RENTALS 
16 mm. Sound and Silent 8 mm. 
PATHESCOPE COMPANY 
437 Stuart St. CO. 6-0640 Boston 
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Field Notes 


The immature DICKCISSEL which 
showed up at the bird restaurant of C. 
Russell Mason in Newton Highlands on 
Christmas Day and stayed until the end 
of December has taken up residence at 
the feeding station of Mr. and Mrs. C. T. 
Collens, Newton Center, just about a mile 
in a direct air line from where it was 
originally discovered. Let’s hope that this 
interesting stranger will remain in the 
Newton area through the rest of the winter. 
As is usually the case, the Dickcissel ar- 
rived with a flock of English Sparrows. 

Mr. Norris, of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, telephoned us to say that the 
MOCKINGBIRD which was in Newbury- 
port last winter, disappearing after March, 
returned this year on January 4 and has 
been there since that time. At least Mr. 
Norris believes that this is the same bird. 

Mrs. Rowell P. Perley, of Rowley, writes 
that during December she had at her 
feeder up to thirty Goldfinches, up to ten 
Purple Finches, seven Robins, one White- 
throated Sparrow, and one or two Myrtle 
Warblers, besides Chickadees, Juncos, Blue 
Javs. Downy Woodpeckers, and Tree 
Sparrows. 

DICKCISSELS have been reported in 
many places in southern New England 
since mid-September, when Robert Fitch 
Belden wrote that one was found dead on 
September 22 in Hartford, Connecticut. 
\ male Dickcissel appeared at the “Ever- 
green Sanctuary” of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Gstell, of Berlin, Connecticut, was banded 
by Mrs. Gstell, and was still present on 
December 2. Mrs. L. B. Romaine, of 
Middleboro, reports that a female Dick- 
cissel first came to her feeder on Decem- 
ber 2 and four times thereafter, but the 
bird was not seen again after December 14. 
On December 8 a male Dickcissel visited 
the Romaine feeders but was just seen 
once. Mrs. John W. Jensen telephoned to 
sav that two Dickcissels, one Fox Sparrow, 
and two Mourning Doves were at her 
feeders in Milton on December 28. 

Miss Marie Junior Schurr writes us that 
a male TOWHEE has been spending the 
winter at the feeding station maintained 
by Miss Berta O’Neill in Granby Center. 
The Towhee is especially fond of raisin 
bread. a generous supply of which Miss 
O'Neill keeps on hand. Another Towhee 
is wintering at the home of William R. 
Mav in Cohasset. 

Oscar M. Root records an OTTER seen 
at Chadwick’s Pond, West Boxford; on 
December 17. 

A late GREAT BLUE HERON was seen 
in Weston on January 3, according to 
David Wagstaff. 
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For Sale at 
AUDUBON HOUSE 


A MOCKINGBIRD SINGS 


12-inch double-faced vinylite 
record produced 
under the supervision of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 





10 minutes of 
imitations by the Mockingbird 
of more than 30 other species, 

with comment. 


Extraordinary — Educational 


Learn bird songs from the mocker. 


$2.50 each, no discount 


BIRD RESTAURANTS 


Hanging Feeders 
Glass Swing Feeder $3.50 
Bird Filling Station 4.25 
All Metal Automat Feeder 4.95 
Squirrel’s Defeat 7.50 

‘indow Feeders 
Skylight Window Feeder, 16-inch 5.00 
Storm Window Feeder, 25-inch 5.00 
Bird Cafes, 16-inch 5.45 
25-inch 6.95 
Squirrel Proof Feeder, 16-inch 7.00 
25-inch 12.00 
12.00 





Large Window Feeder 
Outdoor Revolving Feeders 
Cape Cod Inn, painted 15.45 
stained 11.95 
Garden Snackery : 7.50 
Metal Squirrel Foil .... 3.95 
Chickadee Tidbits (box of 24)........ 1.25 
Suet Cakes —- square, 30c; oblong, 35c; 

wedge, 44c. 
10% discount to members, 
on all Bird Restaurants 


STATIONERY 





Bird-of-Paradise stationery; 24 sheets of 
four different subjects, 6 plain sheets, 24 
envelopes with Bird-of-Paradise lining, in 


gray, white, or shell pink, boxed $1.00 
also 


Peterson’s Butterflies, Moths, 
and Flowers 


Jaques’s Bird Notes 
Jaques’s Gamebird Families .... 
Audubon Bird Notes 
20 folders and envelopes each. 
No discount on above items. 
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Field Notes 

A PINE GROSBEAK was seen in New- 
buryport on December 19 and 20 by Mrs. 
Sidney F. Grover. Mrs. Grover also had a 
YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT at. her 
feeder in December. A  Yellow-breasted 
Chat also visited the yard of Mr. and Mrs. 
Leslie R. Jones in Beverly during the latter 
part of December. A Chat has also been 
seen three different times in Vineyard 
Haven since December 14, according to 
word received from Miss Mabel Tilton. 
Each time the bird was seen eating 
from a food tray, or on suet on a tree, or 
on the ground. 


The CHAT which frequented the Arnold 
Arboretum in January enjoyed so much 
popularity that it was well advertised. 
Herbert Pratt writes that as he left one of 
the Arboretum gates he noticed imprinted 
in the snow near by the word “chat” in 
capitals, with an arrow pointing to the 
spot where it was usually seen. 

\ SNOWY OWL was seen in Belmont 
on December 28 by Miss M. E. Sawyer. 
It was sitting in a tree and being hectored 
by Crows. 

Mrs. Bigelow Crocker writes that on 
December 5 a BLUEBIRD was singing 
from the top of a tall spruce in her back 
yard in Fitchburg. 

Robert Hellman tells us that there was a 
drake WOOD DUCK on Spy Pond, Ar- 
lington, on January 18. Spy Pond has 
produced many interesting water birds 
along with the Mallards and Blacks this 
year. Baldpate, American Golden-eye, 
Lesser Scaup, Ring-necked Ducks, Amer- 
ican Scoters, and American Coot have all 
been reported. 


Mrs. Harry Long, of Westport, Connecti- 
cut, writes that an OREGON JUNCO 
visited the feeders of Robert S. Lemmon 
(author of How to Attract Birds) in 
Wilton, Connecticut, on January 14. 


On December 10 a female SHOVELLER 
DUCK was noticed in the Charles River 
near the Union Boat Club by William B. 
Long. On December 18 Chauncey Nash also 
saw the Shoveller there, and on December 
27 it was again reported to us, but this time 
it was seen in the Muddy River by Miss 
Alice Hanson. With it in Muddy River 
was a female BALDPATE and a PINTAIL. 
The Pintail had also been seen there on 
December 20 by George Beal. 

The Children’s Museum Bird Club sent 
in their list of birds seen in 1950, with a 
total of 153. All but sixteen of the birds 
listed were seen within easy walking dis- 
tance of the museum. In many instances 
young birds were seen, and several nests 
were discovered. 





BEAUTIFUL BIRD PRINTS 
by 


Peterson — 


— Jaques — 


— Menaboni 
Audubon — Gould 


SUPERB FOR GIFTS 
OR FOR YOURSELF 


A wide selection of native bird sub- 
jects, on view at Audubon House. 
Unframed, from $5.00 to $15.00 
Framed, from $10.00 to $25.00 
No discount on pictures. 


Boxing and shipping extra. 





HAWKS IN FLIGHT 
Sterling silver pins, 
from Sparrow Hawk to Golden Eagle. 


$1.20, $1.80, $2.40, tax ine., 


depending on size 





MINIATURE BIRD MODELS 


Hand-carved and skillfully colored by 
Robert Morse. A wide choice of subjects: 
Ruffed Grouse, Bob-white. Woodcock. 
Snipe, Snowy and Saw-whet Owls, Hum 
mingbird, Catbird. Evening Grosbeak. 
Junco, Goldfinch, Purple Finch, White- 
breasted Nuthatch, Chickadee, Cardinal. 
Downy Woodpecker, Blue Jay, Redstart, 
Yellow-throat, Bay-breasted Warbler. 
Black-throated Green Warbler, Black- 
throated Blue Warbler, or ask for your 
favorite bird and we may have it. 


Each $5.50 - $6.00 








CERAMIC DUCKS 
Fifteen different subjects 
$3.50 each 





CANASTA PLAYING CARDS 
Chickadee picture by Allan Brooks, 
plastic-coated. 


Two packs in box 





No Discount 


on any of the above articles. 
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Field Notes 


From West Hanover, Mrs. S. Parker 
Hatch wrote on January 2 as follows: “On 
December 30 the ROBIN which had called 
on me on December 21] returned to my 
feeder. He took a few bittersweet berries, 
looked with disdain on a flock of House 
Sparrows, and flew back into the swamp. 
Yesterday I had one Song Sparrow and 
one Purple Finch.” 

An interesting note came to us early in 
January from Henry V. Greenough con- 
cerning RUFFED GROUSE on his farm in 
Carlisle. Mr. Greenough commented: “I 
am glad to say that I have more Ruffed 
Grouse on my place than I have had since 
the 1938 hurricane, and a week ago, in 
covering not over one third of my_ place, 
I] saw the tracks of seven different grouse, 
and | rather suspect that | have about a 
dozen in all on the place, which is three or 
four times as many as | have had since 
1938. prior to which time I had eight or 
ten.” 

Edwin A, Mason makes a very good rec- 
ommendation for the covering of ground 
traps during the winter. He secured water- 
proof masonite and fastened cleats on the 
underside to keep the masonite from warp- 
ing and stop the wind from sliding it off 
the top of the trap. Trap stations so 
treated are used as feeding stations when 
not in operation, and the food remains dry 
under the masonite covering even during 
the worst snowstorms. 


The summary for banding operations re- 
ceived from Edwin A. Mason, Superintend- 
ent of Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary, for the 
year just closing indicates that almost 
one thousand birds of thirty-five species 
were banded there during the year. The 
group included eleven hawks of four 
species; 141 Evening Grosheaks, part of 
the tremendous flocks that have invaded 
the Connecticut Valley during the last few 
years: twenty-five White-crowned  Spar- 
rows: 334 White-throats; twenty Fox 
Sparrows; and nine Lincoln’s Sparrows. 
Many of these banded birds should pro- 
vide interesting recoveries for later seasons. 

Miss Gretchen Wegner, of Wellesley, 
tells us that among the Black-capped 
Chickadees present at her feeder on Janu- 
ary 7 was one BROWN-CAPPED, or 
ACADIAN, CHICKADEE. 

Mrs. L. B. Romaine, of Middleboro, re- 
ports that a female EVENING GROS.- 
BEAK visited her feeders on December 6 
but has not returned since. Two other 
reports of Evening Grosbeaks have been 
received from Middleboro; four birds were 
seen at the home of Mrs. Harold Pratt on 
December 8, and six at the home of Brad- 
ford Cushman. 
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We are agents for 


Bausch & Lomb Binoculars 
30 Zephyr-Light $186.00 
35 Zephyr-Light 
30 Zephyr-Light 
35 Zephyr-Light 
50 Individual Focus 
Tax included in above amounts 

All coated lenses 
60mm B & 20X Spotting Scope 
$95.00 
Other Binoculars also available. 
Also some second hand glasses. 


No discount on glasses. 





Have You Seen These Fine New 
PETERSON BIRD PRINTS? 
Evening Grosbeak, Bobolink, Barn Swallow, 
Summer Tanager, White-winged Crossbill, 
Robin, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Eastern 

Bluebird, Mockingbird. 
Uniform size, 17 x 21 inches 


$5.00 
$10.00 


No discount, boxing and shipping extra. 


Unframed 
Framed 





HOPPER-TYPE FEEDER 


Length, 21 inches 
Natural wood, stained. this feeder is 
easily refilled by lifting the hinged 
roof and loading glass compartment. 
Birds may feed from two sides. 
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Express collect 











Audubon House and the Sanctuaries 


of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
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. Audubon House, Boston. 
Moose Hill Sanctuary, Sharon. 
- Tern Island Sanctuary, Chatham. 
. Arcadia Sanctuary, Northampton. 
Nahant Thicket, Nahant. 
. Cook’s Canyon Sanctuary, Barre. 
Pleasant Valley Sanctuary, Lenox. 








THE BERKSHIRE MUSEUM 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


The Berkshire Museum, Berkshire County’s Public Art, Science, and Local History 
Museum, was founded by Zenas Crane, 1903. 


TRUSTEES 
Gardner S. Morse, President Zenas C. Colt, Treasurer 
Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller, Vice-President and Secretary 
Miss Mabel Choate Mrs. W. Murray Crane Augustus McK. Gifford 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge Mrs. William Penn Cresson Dr. George S. Reynolds 
Mrs. Bruce Crane Robert T. Francis Mrs. Bruce W. Sanborn 
Winthrop M. Crane, ITI Richard H. Gamwell Albert Spalding 


STAFF 
Stuart C. Henry, Director 
Bartlett Hendricks, Curator of Science 
Walter L. Graves, Secretary-Registrar 
Mrs. George T. Heath, Assistant 
Miss Frances E. Palmer, Children’s Department 
Fred H. Holden, Building Superintendent 


The Museum is open free to the public 10 to 5 on week days, 2 to 5 on Sundays. 
It is closed Mondays. 


As the Museum receives no money from the city, county, or state, its services to the 
public are made possible largely by memberships and gifts. Single ($5.00 a year) members 
receive two invitations to the winter and summer Members’ Nights, a discount or 
tickets to lectures and other events, and to courses for which a charge is made. Ten dollars 
($10.00) members have the same privileges for three persons. 

In addition, Museum members now automatically become full members of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, with all privileges of membership, including Tue 
BULLETIN. 


Museum membership and gifts may be deducted from net income subject to Federal 
Income Tax. 








Alvah W. Sanborn, Miss Arlia Tomlinson, and Mrs. Wendell H. Stickney of the 
Audubon educational staff represent the Berkshire Museum and the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society in Berkshire County. 














THE AUDUBON EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


IS SUPPORTED LARGELY 
BY YOUR CURRENT DUES and DONATIONS 


Nearly 400 Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Nature- 
Lore in Public and Private Schools of Massachusetts, 
taught by a staff of sixteen trained and experienced 
Teachers. 


Training Classes in Nature-Lore for Youth Group Leaders, 
especially in preparation for Camp Programs in correla- 
tion with our Sanctuary work. 


Nine different Lectures by members of the Audubon Staff 
to Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, School Biology Classes, and other groups 
annually. 


A Therapy Program for Patients at several New England 
Hospitals. 


Sponsoring Audubon Junior Clubs in Schools, Museums, etc., 
with 10,000 members a year. 


Scheduling a Series of Local Bird Trips and Campouts for 
Healthful recreation. 


Distribution of Circulars relating to Bird and Mammal Con- 
servation to 7500 Leaders of Youth Groups, such as Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 4-H Clubs and Settle- 
ment Houses throughout the State. 


Furnishing to Teachers and Group Leaders a Series of Eight 
Traveling Lectures on Bird-Life. 


Continued Publication of our Magazine, The BULLETIN. 


Additions to the Lending and Reference Libraries of the 
Society. 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 
CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 
Will you not consider the desirability of making the 


Massachusetts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, 
or make such recommendation to your friends? 











